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The front cover photo of an Eastern turkey is by Ted Rose 
and the background palmetto is by Tom Evans. The back 
cover photo of Calm Lake by Ed Lawlor is an honorable 
mention photo submitted in the 1999 wildlife photo contest. 
See Winning Wings pages 16-22. 


The coastline and hinter- 
land of Taylor County has 
been described as some of 
the wildest country 
in the southern United 
States. From Yates Creek 
north to where the county 
line terminates in the Gulf, 
run miles and miles of unin- 
habited, swampy coastline 
that is part of the Big Bend 
and Aucilla State Wildlife 
Management Areas. The 
boundary between land and 
the sea is indeterminate 
here and large stretches of 
the coast are only acces- 
sible by boat. But look 
closely or breathe deeply 
and you will find signs of 
humanity. For this is where 
the Fenholloway River 
empties into the Gulf. 


he Fenholloway was 
Florida’s only designated 
industrial river for 5O years. 
The state legislature bestowed 
this dubious distinction upon it 
in 1947 so that a pulping mill could 
legally operate. The manufacture of pulp 
is a water-intensive job and creates highly 
toxic waste. The bill turning the 
Fenholloway into an industrial river 
permitted the depositing of “sewage, 
industrial and chemical wastes and 
effluents or any of them,” into the waters 
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The Buckeye Cellulose pulp mill at Foley. 
(page 2) Fenholloway at US 27 downstream from the pulp mill. 


of the Fenholloway River and the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The pulp mill at Foley employs about 
800 people. Almost 10 percent of the jobs 
in Taylor County are at the mill. The 
Fenholloway pays for those jobs. The 
pulp mill has turned it into what the 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
identified in 1989 as one of the most 
polluted waterways, and one of the most 
dangerous dioxin risks, in the nation. Its 
discharge pumps a cancer-causing agent 
into the water, prevents aquatic plants 
from growing, and at least one time 
leaked into the aquifer that provides 
Taylor County with drinking water. 

Efforts to begin restoring the 
Fenholloway have stumbled on an 
uncomfortable truth. At times the only 
water in the river is the discharge from the 


mill. This complicates an agreement made 
in 1994 between federal and state officials 
to reclassify the river as one safe for 
fishing and swimming. How to accom- 
plish this is a question no one has been 
able to answer. In the meantime Buckeye 
of Florida continues to discharge pollut- 
ants, 50 million gallons of effluent a day, 
on an “administratively continued” 
permit. 

It’s the dioxin in and the color of the 
effluent that has officials stumped. Also, 
ironically, the effluent may be needed to 
prevent exposure to dioxin in the river’s 
sediments. 

Dioxin is created when the pulp is 
bleached with chlorine. It is a highly 
carcinogenic chemical. The EPA and 
Florida water quality standard’s risk 


threshold for dioxin in river water is 0.014 > 
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parts per quadrillion. In 1988 EPA 
measured a level of dioxin, in the 
Fenholloway 1900 times that. This led 
Buckeye to halve its use of chlorine for 
bleaching. Of five 1994 tests, four did not 
detect any dioxin, while the fifth found a 
level roughly 850 times above the 
threshold. In 1998 the Fish and Wildlife 
Service (FWS) reported “significant 
dioxin contamination within the river.” 
The EPA also tested two bowfin fish 
from the Fenholloway in 1988 and found 
concentrations of dioxin of at least 18.0 
parts per trillion (ppt), while the risk 
threshold for fish fillets is 7 ppt. In 1990 
the state issued an advisory against eating 
fish from the river. A 1994 test revealed a 
dioxin rate between | and 3 ppt. Dioxin 
accumulates in the body of a fish, to the 
point where a fish will have concentra- 
tions in its tissue many time greater than 
that to be found in its environment. This 
phenomenon is repeated up the food 
chain. A person who eats contaminated 
fish will eventually have a concentration 


fresh water fish 
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vegan (non-dairy 
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A Fenholloway tributary near the Buckeye 
plant. 


DIOXIN IN OUR FOOD 


0.4 0.6 
Dioxin (TEQ) in parts per trillion 
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of dioxin larger than that found in any one 
fish. The advisory not to eat fish taken 
from the Fenholloway is still in effect. 

The effluent the plant releases has 
been historically highly-colored, turning 
the river “as brown as cola,” as one 
official said. Buckeye employed new 
techniques and these days the color of the 
plant’s discharge is somewhere between 
the color of ginger ale and root beer. The 
dark color blocks sunlight from reaching 
the sea grass in the Gulf, preventing 
photosynthesis from occurring. A federal 
study in 1989 found that sea grass to be 
dying up to two miles out from the mouth 
of the Fenholloway. 

That year nature also revealed another 
consequence of life near an industrial 
river. At this time many Taylor County 
residents used wells to supply their water 
needs. The first half of 1989 was unusu- 
ally dry. Residents’ well water started to 
have a foul smell and turned a dark brown. 
The Department of Environmental 
Regulation sources said the drought led 


Data source: Chemo- 
sphere v34, Issues 5-7 
pp. 1437-47, Schecter 
etal. 


1.4 1.6 


lightened the color of the waste water. 
Ongoing separate studies by the company 
and EPA are assessing the effect that the 
reduced color is having on the the 
Fenholloway estuary and if the sea grass 
is recovering 

For its part the EPA expressed doubts 
about the impact of the proposal on the 
estuary and Gulf and the ability of the 
mill to meet its permit limits based on the 
proposed process changes. It objected to a 
permit Buckeye needed and stopped 
implementation of the pipeline proposal. 

EPA officials said they believed new 
technology meant the mill could dis- 
charge less harmful effluent than had been 
envisioned in 1994 and meet water quality 
standards at the current point of dis- 
charge. And lastly, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service alerted EPA to dangers attendant 
upon taking the mill’s discharge out of the 
Fenholloway. 

This last objection makes the 
Fenholloway an ecological conundrum. It 


This young alligator was floating under the dischage pipes at the plant. 


the aquifer to draw water from the Fenholloway into the springs that supplied needs the mill’s discharge to prevent 
the groundwater wells. Federal, state and Buckeye officials began looking exposure of the accumulated dioxin in the 
into ways to improve the river. riverbed. Because of extensive logging 
Buckeye paid for a three-year $3 million study called “The Use Attain- north of the mill, swamps were drained 
ability Analysis: The Fenholloway River,” which included a plan upgrading that fed the Fenholloway. When rain is 
the Fenholloway to a Class III River, water clean enough that people can scarce the river dries up north of the plant, 
safely fish and swim. Buckeye would reduce its use of chlorine in the bleach- while downstream it is nothing but the 
ing process and agreed to a Florida Department of Environmental Protection plant’s effluent. The Fish and Wildlife 
proposal to build an underground pipeline 15 miles long to dump the effluent Service is concerned that if the effluent is 
into a tidal, saltwater estuary. The thinking here was that the tides would help taken out of the river, it would expose 
dilute the effluent before it got into the Gulf proper. animals to dioxin lying in the riverbed. 
In May 1998 Buckeye switched to a process that used less chlorine and The dioxin has been accumulating in the 


Fenholloway since at least 1954. 

Take out the effluent and the river 
drys up. Leave it in and the Fenholloway 
does not meet Class III standards and one 
can’t fish and swim there. 

Until the regulators and Buckeye 
solves this riddle, the mill operates under 
a permit issued in 1984 when the 
Fenholloway was a designated industrial 
river. 

The EPA remains committed to 
transforming the Fenholloway into a 
recreational river even though it stopped 
the pipeline plan. The agency is required 
to hold a public hearing to take comments 
on its permit objection. That hearing has 
yet to be scheduled, but when it is perhaps 
the end will be in sight for one of 
Florida’s oldest environmental problems. 


® 


Paul Laffan is a doctoral candidate at 
the Florida State University. 


Pipes carrying waste product to Fenholloway. 
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DIOXIN 


Is the Threat Hype? 


ioxin is in the wastewater 

from mills that use 

elemental 

chlorine bleaching to 
wash process chemicals off paper 
fibers. The concentration of dioxin in 
this water is extremely low, sometimes 
below 10 parts per quadrillion. But 
dioxin does not go away. It remains 
toxic for a long period of time. The 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) puts the half-life of dioxin in 
soil, for instance, at 10 to 30 years. It 
accumulates in the soil and sediment, 
on plants and in the fat of fish and 
animals that drink contaminated water 
and eat contaminated food. This 
magnifies its presence in the food 
chain. Dioxin can be hundreds of times 
more concentrated in fish than in the 
water they live in. Whether this 
presents a health concern for people is 
being studied. 

Michael Gough, a former director 
of Science and Risk Studies at the Cato 
Institute, a public policy research 
foundation in Washington, argues that 
dioxin has made the transition from 
possible health risk to useful political 
tool. After studying the chemical the 
EPA concluded in 1985 that dioxin was 
a “probable carcinogen.” Gough points 
out that the agency’s Science Advisory 
Board found that at that time the only 
human disease known to be associated 
with dioxin is chloracne, a skin disease 
that did not afflict the residents of Love 
Canal or Times Beach, two communi- 
ties evacuated by the federal govern- 
ment because of dioxin contamination. 
He further contends the rate of disease 
among the residents of the two sites 
was not statistically higher than what 
should be expected for populations of 
their size. 

Others are not as certain. The 


National Institute of Environmental 
Health Sciences in Research Triangle 
Park, North Carolina, a component of 
the federal Department of Health and 
Human Services, has studied dioxin for 
20 years. Scientists there identify 
dioxin as a cause for the suppression of 
the immune system in laboratory 
animals and some cancers. The rela- 
tionship, though, is poorly defined. The 
research has established a link between 
dioxin and birth defects in mice. The 
Institute is also studying dioxin effects 
on the male reproductive system, liver, 
skin and genes. 

Other studies have confirmed the 
cancer-causing potential of dioxin for 
all types of animals tested and revealed 
that some animals are less susceptible 
to dioxin’s effects than others. The 
effort to link dioxin to cancer in people 
is hampered by a lack of human data. 
Still, in 1997 the International Agency 
for Research on Cancer listed dioxin as 
a “known” carcinogen. 


Some estimates indicate about a 
third of the dioxin produced at pulp 
mills ends up in the paper products 
themselves. A Canadian study found 
dioxin ranging from 0.1-22.7 parts per 
trillion in coffee filters, paper cups, 
facial tissues paper plates and dispos- 
able diapers. Other products likely to 
have dioxin include napkins, paper 
towels, milk cartons, printing and 
office paper and feminine sanitary 
products. But the FDA reports the low 
levels pose no threat. 

Still, most people’s exposure to 
dioxin comes from eating contaminated 
meat and fish. How much dioxin is 
harmful to human health is unknown. 
That information is expected to be 
contained in the EPA’s final dioxin 
report, scheduled for release later this 
year. @) 

James Call is the associate editor 
of Florida Wildlife. 


How We’re Exposed to Dioxin 


Dioxin enters the food chain through air, water and soil. People are exposed 
when they eat contaminated fish and animals. 
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The Space Coast 
Flyway Festival and 
Birding Competition 


By Joanna Taylor 
Photographs by Bob Werner 


heir south-bound migration 

begins in early Novem- 

ber. They will travel over 

2000 miles in 40 hours. 
Their destination is Florida’s Space Coast. 
They will rest a couple of days to prepare 
for their biggest task of all; to identify as 
many species of birds as possible in 
Brevard County in just 29 hours. That’s 
right, 29 hours of hardcore birding to win 
a birding challenge. They are the 1998 
Space Coast Flyway Festival Birding 
Competition champions, the Canadian 
Birding Team. 

Location and season makes the Space 
Coast Flyway Festival Birding Competi- 
tion different from other international 
birding competitions. 

Merritt Island is where temperate and 
subtropical climate zones meet. The 
island and surrounding waterways offer 
sanctuary for a rich abundance of plants 
and animals. Plants and animals from the 
north live and compete with plants and 
animals from the south. The Merritt 
Island National Wildlife Refuge is home 
to more threatened and endangered 
species than any other wildlife refuge in 
the continental United States. 

The Indian River Lagoon is the most 
species-rich in the country and a nursery- 
ground for crabs, shrimp and other marine 
life. The lagoon supports 72 endangered 
and threatened plants and animals, 
including the Florida manatee and the 
Atlantic bottlenose dolphin. Healthy sea 
grass beds support about 50 million small 
invertebrates and 40,000 fish per acre. No 
wonder birds are everywhere! 

The cool sunny days of November 
usher in the peak season for birdwatching 
at Merritt Island National Wildlife Refuge 
and Canaveral National Seashore. As 
birds migrate south along the Atlantic 
Coastal Flyway, they stop when they 


reach the fertile wetlands of the 
Indian River Lagoon and the 
protection offered by the 
barrier island. Last year’s 
birding competition turned up 
a total of 180 species of birds, 
including American avocet, 
marbled godwit, and Eurasian wigeon. 

In addition to the birding competition, the Flyway Festival Committee scheduled 
wildlife and nature seminars, field trips, and special tours presented by local and 
national experts. What more could a family of birders ask for? 

Enthusiasm is mounting for the 3rd Annual Space Coast Flyway Festival to be held 
November 11-14, 1999 in Titusville. Birding team registration is open to both adult and 
youth teams. Florida birding teams want to bring honor and glory back to their home 
state. Will the Canadian team successfully defend its championship tittle? Will Florida 
birders rebound from a home turf loss, ruffle some feathers and thwart the Canadians’ 
attempt to repeat as the Flyway Festival champions? 

If you would like more information about the Space Coast Flyway Festival and 
Birding Competition, contact the Titusville Area Chamber of Commerce at 2000 S. 
Washington Ave., Titusville, FL 32780, (407) 267-3036 or visit the Web site at 
www.nbbd.com/fly. @) 


Nesting royal terns. (Above) A white ibis. 
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Death Due to 
Kindness 


By James Call 


aul Thomas and 
Edwin Roman were 
electro-fishing at 
Bobby Hicks Park 
near MacDill Air Force 
Base this past spring when they 
spotted something floating in the 
water. “At first I thought it was a 
lawn ornament,” said Thomas, a 
fishery biologist with the Florida 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC) Lakeland 
office. “As we got closer, it looked 
like a dead gopher tortoise that 
someone had tossed into the water.” 
It wasn’t. It was a very much 
alive, struggling tortoise, doing its 
best to stay afloat. 


= 


said Thomas. They lifted the exhausted animal out of 

the water and saw written with black magic marker on 
her underside the name SPIKE. The curiously named reptile 
rested in the bottom of the boat while Thomas and Roman 
finished a fish count. 

It wasn’t malice that delivered Spike to a south Tampa pond. 
The evidence suggests she was once a pet. Most likely her owner 
decided to return her to the wild so that she could enjoy a life of 
freedom, to live the way a tortoise was meant to live. 

Unfortunately gopher tortoises don’t live in water any more 
than cats and dogs do. Spike almost became another example of 
death by kindness. It happens all the time in all regions of 
Florida. People think they are helping an abandoned baby bird, a 
family of raccoons or a lost bear cub. In reality they are doing 
more harm than good by interfering with the natural order of 
things. This is bad for wildlife in many ways. 

Human food was not made for animals, it lacks the nutrients 
and vitamins they need. And it is dangerous when wild animals 


66 S he was pretty worn out by the time we got there,” 
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Lynn Stone 


begin to see people as a source of food. It leads them to wander 
away from their habitat into areas where people live and con- 
sider them a nuisance. They risk getting hit by a car, shot at by 
an irate homeowner and either caught or killed by a trapper hired 
by residents to rid them of the problem. 

The FWC responds to about 15,000 nuisance alligator calls 
a year and last year investigated 437 bear incidents. No one 
tracks the calls for all the other animals on an annual basis, but a 
survey of regional FWC offices reveals it’s a problem every- 
where. One biologist at the FWC Northwest office averages 200 
calls every six months. She is just one of three biologists who 
takes such calls for a 16-county region. People with complaints 
also call police and sheriff departments, the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service and private trappers. Wildlife workers say 
animals start down the road to becoming a nuisance when 
humans befriend them. They lose a natural fear of people and 
head into trouble. 

“The animal usually does not meet a happy ending when 
people start treating it like a domestic pet,” said George Wallace, 


an FWC biologist in Panama City. “Bears 
for instance will start doing things you 
think you would see only in cartoons.” 

Near Carrabelle last year one bear 
raided a freezer, another tore apart a 
barbecue grill. In Jefferson County a bear 
scared a father and daughter when it 
broke into a storage shed and made off 
with a bag of fast food. The dad was mad; 
the girl thought it was humorous. 

Then there’s the case of Little Bit. 
The black bear would cross state Route 
46 daily around 6:00 p.m. to meet a 
gentleman who would feed her at a 
gazebo in his back yard. She was hit by a 
car and required surgery to survive. Now 
Little Bit lives at Silver Springs Wildlife 
Park, spending the rest of her life in 
captivity. 

Little Bit is lucky that she got 
medical care. Usually an injured animal 
wanders off into the woods to die. When 
someone begins to feed an animal it tends 
to become more aggressive in its demands 
for food. This puts the animal’s life in 
jeopardy when people either feel threat- 
ened or angered by its begging, looting of 


r 


ba 
AN 


gardens, rummaging through garbage and 
eating food left out for pets. There are two 
ways to fix the problem: move the 
wildlife panhandler or kill it. 

“T tell people if you feed it you are 
signing its death warrant,” said FWC Lt. 
Joy Hill. “We just don’t have a plethora of 
places to take them to anymore.” 

In south Florida wildlife workers talk 
about the great Muscovy Duck wars. The 
Latin American native was brought here 
as a pet, escaped and now thrives in the 
south and Everglades regions. A few 
ducks will take up residence in neighbor- 
hood ponds and lakes where people feed 
them. Others consider them a pain in the 
neck. Attracted by free handouts the ducks 
form large flocks, defecate on automo- 
biles, make a lot of noise and occasionally 
attack people. The script, which has been 
played out countless times, ends with a 
couple of neighbors hiring a trapper to get 
rid of them. 

Kindness motivates people to feed 
wildlife directly and leave scraps of food 
for them to find, but it does more harm 
than good. Give a bunny rabbit marshmal- 


x 


lows, leftovers to a raccoon, popcorn to 
birds and you disrupt their eating habits 
and create nutritional deficiencies. If it’s a 
young animal, the deficiencies could lead 
to malformations. Caring for a wild 
animal is more complex than most people 
think. 

“One of the first things a person will 
do when they rescue a baby bird is try to 
feed it bread and milk,” said FWC 
spokesman Henry Cabbage.““Well, birds 
are not mammals. They don’t eat bread 
and milk. They become dehydrated. It 
kills them.” 

Baby songbirds, like mockingbirds, 
chickadees, etc., are fed every 15 or 20 
minutes from sunrise to sunset. They need 
a diet of insects, worms and other 
invertebrates. A parent feeds the baby 
beak to beak. 

Most people do not have what 
mammals, babies and adults, need to 
survive. For example, any cow’s milk or 
cow milk derivatives fed to baby mam- 
mals will cause dehydration diarrhea and 
lead to death. Rehabilitation centers use 


special formulas designed to simulate the [> 


Whitetail deer (above) and blue jays (page 10) will leave offspring in a safe area when foraging for food. 
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“One of the first 
things a person will do 
when they rescue a 
baby bird is try to feed 
it bread and milk,” said 
FWC spokeman Henry 
Cabbage. “Well, birds 
are not mammals. 
They don’t eat bread 
and milk. They become 
dehydrated. It kills 
them.” 


mother’s natural milk content and gut 
bacteria and provide the proper require- 
ments. Otherwise the animal is not able to 
metabolize vitamin D, the bones become 
brittle, and skeletal anomalies occur later 
in life, causing the animal to perish 
shortly after release. 

Most baby mammals must be fed 
every two hours around the clock, then 
stimulated to eliminate waste. It is very 
important to raise wildlife in a manner 
that prevents improper imprinting, 
otherwise the animal will never learn how 
to live in the wild. Rehabilitators are 
trained and equipped to provide the right 
things for these creatures. It is always best 
for the animal, and the safety of those 
who come to their rescue, to seek help 
from a trained wildlife worker. 

“Animals can take care of them- 
selves,” said Richard Zambrano, a wildlife 
biologist in Palm Beach County. “Be- 
friending them can pose problems for 
people.” 

“One lady was feeding raccoons for 
years,” Zambrano continued. “A little girl 
stuck her hand out and a raccoon mistook 
it for food and bit her. The girl had to 
undergo post exposure rabies treatment 
when the animal escaped capture.” 

Other acts of kindness also present 
problems. That abandoned newborn found 
along a trail most likely is under the 
protective care of a parent. This is 
especially true of fledgling birds (birds 


out of the nest and learning to fly), fawns, 
and Cottontail rabbits. In reality, most wild 
animals will avoid the area of the nest or 
den when they perceive danger. They do 
not want to reveal the location of their 
young. Moving babies creates orphans and 
places them in inadequate habitats. 

So what is a kind, sensitive person to 
do when it appears there’s an animal in 
need? The National Wildlife Federation, 
National Audubon Society and others 
provide these guidelines. 


1. If you have to chase it to catch it, it does 
not need your help. 


2. Any wild animal that appears tamed and 
friendly should be avoided. 


3. Leave the babies alone if you don’t 
know the parent is hurt. 


4. If you find a wild animal (particularly a 
young one), do not feed it and force fluids 
into it. 


5. If the animal is injured and needs help, 
place it in a warm, dark and quiet area to 

rest in an escape proof box with air holes. 
Call a wildlife rehabilitator for help. 


There’s a threat of serious injury when 
people try to help an injured animal. If the 
animal needs help then it is, by definition, 
in a stressful situation and will try to flee. 
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It will not hesitate to use claws, teeth, 
talons or sharp beaks to defend itself. 
For example, a Great Blue Heron will 
use its bill to stab at the eyes. There is 
also the possibility the animal is carrying 
an infectious disease. The safe thing to 
do is to call a wildlife rehabilitator or an 
FWC office for advice. 

As for Spike, Thomas and Roman 
found some scrub land other gopher 
tortoises call home and gave Spike a ride 
there. At last report she was doing fine, 
living the tortoise life in south 
Hillsborough County. @ 


James Call is associate editor of 
Florida Wildlife magazine. 


What to do! 

If you find a young or 
injured animal in imminent 
danger, take it to a permitted 
wildlife rehabilitation center as 
soon as possible. There are 
more than 250 facilities state- 
wide whose operators are 
permitted by the FWC and the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
contact an FWC regional office 
(listed inside the front cover 
of this magazine) for more 
information. 


esoy pal 


MAMMOTH HUNT 


By Mark Renz 


*m a hunter who goes after 
big game without a gun, bow 
or knife. Okay, so the big 
game I stalk has been dead for 
at least 10,000 years. But that 
doesn’t mean I don’t embark on my hunt 
unprepared. Take this morning. I’m up 
before the sun, neatly packing my 
“weapons” to pursue one of the largest 
land animals ever to step foot in Florida. 
First, I tuck a mask and snorkel inside 
a frayed backpack. Then a 12-inch 
screwdriver to hold myself in place if the 
current is strong—and to ward off any 
curious reptiles I might encounter. Next is 
my wet suit and a pair of discounted 
tennis shoes that are great for traipsing 
around underwater. Finally, a couple of 
peanut-butter and jelly sandwiches, a 


package of M&Ms and a small bottle of 9 
water. a 

Although there are many rivers or 5 
creeks I could explore, I choose the Peace Marmion aaijound in Peace 
River in DeSoto County for today’s = River by Mark Renz. 


expedition. Native Americans called this 
watery grave of primitive beasts 
“Talakchopco-hatchee,” which means 
river of peas. Somewhere along the way [> 


Pleistocene mammoths by A.R. Janson, Florida Geological Survey 
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Paleolithic hunters, one dressed in jaguar skin and the other in sabertooth tiger skin, hunting a giant ground sloth 
(Paramylodon), approximately 12,000 B.C. 


white settlers changed it to Peace River. 
Today, 67 miles of the river is a desig- 
nated canoe trail, beginning at the U.S. 
Highway 98 bridge just east of Fort 
Meade and ending downstream at State 
Road 70 west of Arcadia. 

There are countless boat ramps from 
which to launch my canoe to hunt for 
fossilized mammoth bones and teeth, the 
remains of 60-foot sharks, VW-Bug-size 
armadillos, two-story tall sloths, humpless 
camels, hornless rhinos, saber-toothed 
cats, jaguars, whales, dolphins and dugons 
(cousins to the manatee). 

A river is among the best places to 
step back into the wilds of yesteryear. 
They are like time machines, wearing 
deep grooves into the landscape and 
flushing out the remains of prehistoric 
creatures. For the sharp-eyed hunter, there 
are some real trophies to be found. 

After Nebraska, Florida is richer than 
any other state when it comes to a 
vertebrate fossil record dating back 25 
million years. Florida was under the sea 
during most of the dinosaur reign, which 
may explain why no Jurassic-era remains 


Claw core of a giant ground sloth found 
in a DeSoto County creek. 
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have been found. Mammals would later 
migrate here for the same reason people 
do today: to get away from the cold. When 
they came, they came in droves and 
multiplied. 

I’m searching a half-mile stretch of 
the Peace River, gently fanning through 
the ligh brown tannin-soaked sand to get 
to the black-colored bones and teeth 
resting on a white limestone riverbed. My 
wife is next to me in a canoe. I come 
across a few two-inch teeth from an 
extinct giant white shark, rib fragments 
from a dugong and slivers of unidentifi- 
able bone. I slowly move upriver and 
decide to probe the riverbank itself. 

I check first for cottonmouths or other 
snakes before sliding up against the bank. 
Running my hands through the muck, I 
come up with mucky-looking hands but 
no fossils. Something finally catches my 
eye. What appears to be a log poking out 
of the bank has a texture to it that is 
slightly smoother than the other logs. I 
scrape it and hold my fingernails up 
against my mask. They’re still clean. I tap 
it with the screwdriver. “Clink,clink,” just 


like metal against china. The adrenaline 
begins to pump. What is it, I wonder, and 
move my face closer to investigate. The 
broken end of the “log” has a cross-thread 
pattern of tiny upside down “Vs” overlap- 
ping one another. 

“Oh my God,” I blurt out, taking in a 
mouthful of water. The log is actually a 
tusk. Before long I’m holding in my hands 
a 25-inch section of mammoth tusk. The 
elephant-like animal that stood up to 13 
feet high at the shoulders. The tusk had a 
girth of 16 inches and at the tip were wear 
marks where the animal rubbed up against 
trees to keep it sharp. 

I scour the area 50 feet in all direc- 
tions and find another 5-inch section 10 
feet out in the river. The tusk was pointing 
into the bank and chances are most of the 
skeleton was broken up and washed away 
thousands of years ago. @) 


Mark Renz is an amateur paleontolo- 
gist and author of Fossiling in Florida: A 
Guide For Diggers and Divers (University 
Press of Florida, 1999). 


Whale vertebrae from a DeSoto County creek. 
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A giant white shark tooth from Peace River. 


THE MAMMOTH 


Mammoths belonged to the mammalian Order Proboscidea, 
within the family called Elephantidae. Their closest living cousins in 
Florida are West Indies manatees and dugongs, which became 
extinct here 2.5 million years ago but still exits in Asia. All three 
evolved from a small herbivore known as a hyrax. Mammoths lived 
in Florida during the Pleistocene epoch, lasting from 1.8 million to 
about 10,000 years ago. 

It is unknown why mammoths became extinct. Most research- 
ers conclude it was a result of climatic and human factors. Major 
changes in climate may have wiped out much of the vegetation 
they depended on. That would have forced them into smaller areas 
to feed, making them easy targets for predators. 


FOSSIL HUNTING 


¢ Decide what it is you want to hunt 


¢ Pinpoint locations to search 


¢ Think safety; know the terrain and don’t go alone 


Know the laws governing paleontology 
For more information about fossil hunting, visit the Florida 


Museum of Natural History web site at www.flmnh.ufl.edu/ and call 
the Bureau of Archaeological Research at (850) 487-2299. 
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The 
Turkey Hunt 


By Cameron Ratliff 
Photograph by Ted Rose 


We marched to our station one-by-one — Captain Rissman in front, 
my weary feet following close in his footsteps so as not to step in the 


mud in the dark of early morning. 
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had slept over at Beth’s house 

on an evening in March, and 

was just in the middle of a 

deep slumber when I heard the 

bugle sound. It was Sergeant 
Arlo Rissman, Beth’s dad and avid turkey 
hunter, calling us to dress for the hunt. I 
rolled out of bed and moaned as I began 
to dress in my uniform of various prints 
and sizes of camouflage. 

“Hurry up ladies, I want to get there 
before tomorrow,” prompted our ornery 
leader. I rubbed my eyes as I stumbled out 
to the living room donning my suit of 
undershirt, overalls, jacket and muddy 
sneakers. My only accessory was a hat 
with a mesh veil to cover my face. My 
comrades looked as humorous as I, but 
none of us, excepting Captain Rissman, 
had enough wits about us to comment. We 
were shooed outside and into the back of 
the pickup truck, carrying our gear and 
mildly protesting to such chauvinistic 
remarks as, “Women, such pains in the 
butt, take dern near forever to get out of 
the house!” 

Caiti and I exchanged looks of 
disdain as we attempted to summon the 
energy to keep from falling off the tailgate 
as we drove to the edge of the woods. 
Major Rissman handed each of us our 
designated equipment; I was in charge of 
my folding stool and the precious turkey 
calls. I walked carefully, having been 
threatened within an inch of my life if 
anything was dropped. 

After the weapons and gear were 
distributed, our motley party began its 
march to battle. I could have been deep in 
the trenches of some jungle battlefield as I 
carefully stepped through the dew-kissed 
underbrush in the woods by the Rissman 
property. We marched to our station one- 
by-one — Captain Rissman in front, my 
weary feet following close in his footsteps 
so as not to step in the mud in the dark of 
the early morning. 

When we had walked for what 
seemed like miles, we arrived at our spot, 
just at the edge of a thick woods and 
facing an open field. Colonel Rissman 
carefully positioned three decoys in plain 
view of our prey while Caiti and I, the 
spectators in this little charade, took our 
places in the back. The mighty hunters, 
Beth and our fearless leader, took their 
seats in front of us, and the wait began. 


Everything was perfectly still, except for a 
family of deer which came out of the 
woods for a few minutes to have break- 
fast. 

As we waited, the silence weighed 
heavily on my eyelids; I nodded off just 
long enough to lose my balance and 
tumble off my wobbly stool onto the 
ground. My fall woke me up, which was 
unfortunate because I then had to endure a 
litany of wisecracks from General 
Rissman. Then we saw it. Far off in the 
distance, our unlucky prey was spotted 
coming slowly toward us. Beth concen- 
trated while our leader skillfully coaxed 
our victim with his turkey call. After a 
long period of watching this power play 
between man and beast, we saw the bird 
flare his feathers and begin to strut, 
wooing our decoys with his charm. He 
continue approaching us, and Beth 
readied her gun. 

In a moment, Mr. Rissman said 
“Now!” and she chocked the shotgun. I 
felt a sudden wave of regret and hid my 
eyes in preparation for KABLAM! It was 
done. We had gotten what we came for, 
emerging victorious from our battle. Caiti 
and I sighed to express our grief over the 
deceased. Our once stern leader was now 
transformed into a proud father and ran 
over to the trophy. 

“Gee Beth you shot the beard off!” 
was his gesture of excitement. Beth 
examined her work and determined it a 
beautiful job. 

Less concerned now with order, Mr. 
Arlo grabbed some of our gear and 
headed back to the truck, still beaming 
from our accomplishment. Having earned 
some respect after surviving our hunt, I 
was promoted to the position of weapon 
carrier on the trek back to civilization. 
Beth carried her prize, its head flopping 


against the ground as she walked, and Mr. 
Rissman was still complaining about the 
bird’s detached beard. 

Caiti and I boarded the truck, now 
joined by the dead turkey, and steadied 
ourselves for the bumpy ride home. We 
joked about her father’s antics, and soon 
were pulling into the driveway of the 
Rissman manor. We unloaded the truck 
and posed while Beth’s mom took a few 
hilarious polaroids with Beth’s bird. I 
tried to pull a feather out of the turkey as 
a souvenir, but was successful only in 
receiving further chastisement by my dear 
friend Mr. Arlo. 

As the party moved inside for the 
cleaning, I stopped outside for a moment. 
More awake now, I took a deep breath and 
reflected on my experience. | felt a twinge 
of guilt for having aided in the death of a 
poor beast, but most of all I felt an 
overwhelming sense of joy and awe. I had 
witnessed much more that day than a 
mere hunting expedition. In the complete 
silence of the morning, I had seen a 
beautiful conversation between father and 
daughter, a daddy telling his little girl “I 
love you” in the best way he knew. I’d 
also watched an artist demonstrate his 
skill with his own unique means of 
expression. 

I walked in the house with a 
newfound respect for Mr. Arlo Rissman, 
and as he chuckled at my most recent 
blunders, I simply smiled with no reply, 
for I had seen through his rigid, intimidat- 
ing manner. Despite what he would have 
me realize, I had discovered that he was 
actually a sensitive, loving father, friend 
and a truly great man. @ 


Cameron Ratliff is 15 and lives in 
Suwanee County. 


FLORIDA TURKEY SEASON 


Zone Dates 


Northwest: 


November 25-28; December 11 - January 16; 


March 18 - April 23 


Central 
South 


November 13 - January 9; March18 - April 23 
November 13 - January 9; March 4 - April 9 


Hunting dates at WMAs may be different. Check the FWC 
Hunting Handbook for more details. 
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orida Wildlife Photo Contes 


ere are the eight winning wild bird photos of the 1999 Florida Wildlife photo 
contest published for the first time. It was a difficult task selecting the best of 
the 182 wild bird entries. 

The winning photos of the animals, fish, and insects category will appear in the Janu- 
ary-February 2000 issue of Florida Wildlife. The Florida natural environment winning 
photos will be published in the March-April issue. 

For a preview of Florida natural environment winning photos, see Ed Lawlor’s honor- 


able mention Calm Lake that graces the back cover of this magazine. 
— Dick Sublette 


FIRST PLACE: LIMPKIN by John D. Lucas, Miami. 
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WILD BIRDS 


HONORABLE MENTION: GREAT EGRETS 
by Mark Schroeder, Largo. 


Florida Wildlife’s 
2000 Photo Contest 


The Florida Wildlife 2000 photo contest 
deadline is June 16, 2000. For contest rules and 
entry form, contact Photo Contest, Florida Wild- 
life, 620 South Meridian Street, Tallahassee, FL 
32399-1600; call (850) 488-5563; request a FAX 
at (850) 488-8974 or check the publications 
Internet site at www.state.fl.us/fwe/ 


HONORABLE MENTION: YOUNG WOOD STORKS 
by John Flower, Englewood. [> 


re 
a 
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SECOND PLACE: WHITE IBIS by Tina Wright, Port Orange. [> 
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THIRD PLACE: PURPLE GALLINULE by Mamoru Yoshido, Lake Wales. 
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HONORABLE MENTION: SNOWY EGRET 
by Joseph Vogan, Jacksonville. 


HONORABLE MENTION: OSPREY by Natalie Miles, Holland, Michigan. 
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HUNTING TEAL 


Hickory Mound impoundment 


t 4:00 a.m. the alarm clock 
and a protesting grumble 
from my sleeping wife 
let me know that the 
first day of the early 
wood duck and teal hunting season had 
finally arrived. Teal hunting has become a 
late September tradition for me. Half- 
dressed, I knocked on the guest bedroom 
door to waken my father, who just the 
night before arrived from Tampa Bay for 
this hunt. 

I think Chief, my 3-year-old yellow 
Labrador, knows what camouflage is. He 
sits by us as we eat breakfast and whim- 
pers as if to say, “Come on guys, what is 
taking you so long? Let’s go get some 
ducks.” 

Most of our equipment had been 
placed in the truck the night before. I 
check on the boat tiedown straps and 
secure Chief in his kennel. When Dan 
Sullivan, my reliable duck hunting pal, 
pulls into the driveway we are ready to 
head for the Big Bend Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area — Hickory Mound Unit - 
Waterfowl! Impoundment. 

All three of us squeeze into the cab 
of my pickup and we depart with boat in 
tow. The hour and a half run down U.S. 
98 from Wakulla County to Taylor 
County flies by as we talk about past 
seasons in the impoundment. 

At the check station, Mike Weaver, 
the biologist for Hickory Mound, pro- 
vides a quick hunting update while we get 
our permits. A limited number of hunters 
are allowed entry on a daily basis here as 
part of the management strategy. Another 
five-minute drive out to the dike structure, 
and we launch my boat, a converted fully 


By Michael C. Corrigan 


camouflaged Sunfish sailboat hull, 
equipped with a rear transom for a trolling 
motor and a battery storage well. 

The Big Bend Wildlife Management 
Area — Hickory Mound Unit — Waterfowl 
Impoundment on the west coast of 
Florida (Taylor County) is a 1,800-acre 
salt marsh constructed back in 1968 by 
Buckeye Cellulose and the state. The 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC) regulates the saltwa- 
ter exchange between the salt marsh 
seaward of the dike structure and the 
brackish marsh behind it. The habitat 
consists of about 900 acres of cordgrass 
with flooded salt creeks and scattered tree 
islands. The marsh also consists of 
scattered ponds and widened creek 
channels. The other 900 acres consist of 
swamp, flooded sabal palms and a few 
hard-to-get-to ponds. 

Waterfowl hunting here can be very 
memorable. Widgeon-grass and musk- 
grass, favored by migrating waterfowl, 
flourish in the shallow brackish water. 
Teal, ringnecks, gadwall, widgeon, wood 
ducks and northern shovelers, to name a 
few, can be harvested here. The FWC 
limits hunting at the Hickory Mound Unit 
to three days a week (Monday, Wednesday 
and Saturday). This helps to provide a 
quality waterfowl hunting experience. 

Which was exactly what we were 
shooting for. We anchored the boat at the 
end of a tidal creek and made our way on 
foot through the marsh and cord grass to a 
favorite pond. It’s a chore to get to, but I 
guess that is why we have never seen 
another hunter there. Knee deep with 
trapped rain water and loaded with 
widgeon grass makes this little gem of a > 
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Michael Corrigan and Chief with a 
teal. 
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pond a duck magnet. The pond is one of 
several pot holes created by dynamite 
blasting back in the 1980s. 

I hauled the small bag of decoys out 
into the pond with Chief at heel while my 
dad held our guns on shore and Sullivan 
set up our stools and buckets to sit on in 
the grass. Sitting in the cordgrass provides 
more than enough camouflage. Building 
blinds is not necessary. It was starting to 
get light and teal were already landing in 
the pond while I was setting my last few 
decoys. 

“Man I can’t believe all the teal 
trying to land in this pond,” I said to 
Sullivan as I quickly waded back to shore. 
My dad replied, “They were practically 
landing on your head out there.” 

Six teal came barreling in low over 
the cordgrass and some one yelled “take 
“em!” Our guns pierced the early morning 
stillness and three fell to the pond. 
“Someone must have doubled because I 
missed horribly,” I said. 

I promptly sent Chief out to do his 
duty. As Chief wadded back to shore with 
bird in mouth, my dad said to me, “This is 
the best part Michael.” Chief is the first 
retriever I ever owned, and although my 


dad and I have hunted for years, taking 
Chief along to help retrieve downed birds 
has brought about a whole new apprecia- 
tion for the sport of waterfowl hunting to 
both of us. 

The first bird was brought back, and 
Chief heeled proudly with our prize. Teal 
are among the first waterfowl to migrate 
south for the winter. They leave Canada 
soon after they molt and arrive in Florida 
lacking their usual colorful breeding 
plumage. Mottled and dingy except for 
the characteristic blue wing patch, they 
are beautiful in an ugly sort of way. 

It wasn’t long before another flock of 
teal buzzed the pond. My hat almost fell 
off my head as I jerked to keep my eye on 
the little speed demons. “Geeze those 
things are fast,” Sullivan said. 

“T wasn’t even ready,” my dad said. 

“Tl get ‘em back,” I said. Four quick 
blows on my raspy teal call and the flock 
quickly returned. This time we were all 
ready, and this time my aim was a little 
better. We limited out early in the morn- 
ing. 

Once Chief finished his chores, we 
spent the next hour watching teal land. We 
listened to them quack and watched them 
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feed. Chief lightly whimpered in confu- 
sion. Usually when a duck hits the water 
he is permitted to retrieve. “Good boy sit, 
sit,” I whispered as I gently patted his 
head. 

Harvesting these birds for the dinner 
table is great fun, but observing them feed 
and interact at the end of a good hunt is a 
special bonus. Sullivan and I picked up 
the decoys while my dad stayed on shore 
and held the guns and we talked and 
laughed about the good and bad shots we 
made during the hunt. 

“Tt looks like we will get out of here 
well before the noon deadline,” Sullivan 
said. Waterfowl hunters must return to the 
check station by noon on designated 
hunting days to check in their harvest. 
The deadline also reduces the daily 
hunting pressure on the birds. 

We soon depart with a wet dog, a 
dozen teal for dinner and new memories. 
We depart feeling teased and filled with 
anticipation. It will be another two 
months until the regular winter waterfowl 
season arrives. “It’s going to be a long 
two months,” I said to my dad. 

The impoundment is a good example 
of man managing a natural resource for 
both wildlife and humans. Man benefits in 
more ways than just hunting. 

The dike structure and its associated 
roads enable the general public to view 
this coastal habitat without the aid of a 
boat. Automobiles can be driven out onto 
the impoundment dike road. Wildlife can 
be viewed without even setting foot 
outside of an automobile. There’s an 
observation tower at the dike for bird 
watching and to enjoy a panoramic view 
of the impoundment and the wildlife 
within it. A boat launch provides entry 
into the impoundment and a salt marsh. 

Saltwater fishing opportunities are 
bountiful. Crabbing for blue crabs with a 
bait line and dip net is a fun recreational 
activity along the banks of the dike. I have 
seen families crabbing and boiling the 
fresh catch on a grill. Catch ‘em and eat 
“em. What a way to spend a Saturday 
afternoon. Maybe next year I'll get some 
teal in the morning and catch a few blue 
crabs before I leave. @) 


Michael C. Corrigan lives in Wakulla 
County and is an Environmental Special- 
ist II with the Department of Enivron- 
mental Protection, Tallahassee. 


Fishing 
With 
Papa 


By Lt. James Huffstodt 


rnest “Papa” 

Hemingway lived a 

thousand deep sea 

fishing adventures, the 

man as much a part of 
the Gulf Stream as the great fish swim- 
ming within its mysterious cobalt blue 
depths. 

During his first visit to Key West in 
1928, he was seduced by the hamlet’s 
isolated sub-tropical lushness, the tolerant 
easy going philosophy of the residents 
and access to some of the best deep sea 
fishing in the world. He returned fre- 
quently and finally bought a home on 
Whitehead Street in 1931. 

When his pirate-black, 38-foot 
fishing boat, Pilar, left the dock, 
Hemingway would forget the often 
tedious labor of creative writing. A 
gregarious man, he enjoyed sharing his 
fishing adventures with local cronies like 
“Sloppy Joe” Russell and Captain Eddie 
“Bra” Saunders; and more famous friends 
including writer John Dos Passos and 
noted Scribner editor Maxwell Perkins. 

Friends remembered Papa joyously 
prowling the sea aboard Pilar, wolfing 
down onion sandwiches atop the flying 
bridge, swigging a bottle of ice cold 


Michael Lerner and Ernest Hemingway with a blue marlin on a Bimini dock, circa 
1930. 


Cuban beer, shouting orders in Spanish to 
his boat captain, and cursing the big fish 
and loving it all. 

Hemingway told a reporter in the late 
1950s that he probably spent half his life 
at sea in pursuit of big game fish, mostly 
in the deep recesses of the Gulf Stream. 
The sport spoke intimately to his love of 
outdoor adventure, competition and an 
artist’s fascination with courage, beauty 
and drama. 

Papa’s insatiable lust for the sport 
was a dominant theme in his life. This 
was not just a hobby, it was a consuming 
passion. The quest for the perfect trophy 
fish, like his search for literary perfection, 


never lost its allure. A close friend 
marveled that Hemingway once went 
fishing 60 days in a row. 

“The great thing about him was that 
he was drive by passions,” said Cheryl 
Parker McDonald of the International 
Game Fish Association Hall of Fame in 
Dania. 

“Everything he did, he did to an 
extreme; his writing was to an extreme, 
his drinking was to an extreme and his 
fishing was to an extreme.” 

Sometimes he combined his passions 
as when he focused his creative writing to 
communicate the splendor and drama of 
deep sea fishing in a series of stories [> 
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written during the 1930s. Across the 
nation, readers vicariously experienced 
the thrill and grandeur of blue water 
fishing through the author’s evocative 
prose. 

“In the first place, the Gulf Stream 
and the other great ocean currents are the 
last wild country there is left,” 
Hemingway wrote in On the Blue Water: 
A Gulf Stream Letter in the April 1936 
issue of Esquire. “Once you are out of 
sight of land and of the other boats you 
are more alone than you can ever be 
hunting and the sea is the same as it has 
been since before men ever went on it in 
boats... 

“Because the Gulf Stream is an 
unexploited country, only the very fringe 
of it ever being fished, and then only at a 
dozen places in thousands of miles of 
current, no one knows what fish live in it, 
or how great size they reach or what age, 


Guy Harvey's 
depiction of a 
passage from 
The Old Man 
and The Sea can 
be viewed at the |@ 
IGFA Museum, 
Dania Beach. 


or even what kinds of fish and animals 
live in it... You never know what may take 
the small tuna that you use for bait.” 

He told how the massive reel turns 
slowly at first as the unseen creature 
moves off into the depths, and described 
the whine as the quarry seeks escape, and 
finally the shriek of line telegraphing pure 
adrenalin excitement. 

The reader is alongside Papa in his 
fighting chair at Pilar’s stern. The heavy 
rod bends, sweat beads on his black- 
mustached face. The square jaw is taut. 
His face wears an expression of fatigue, 
pain and elation. Grit and determination 
are written in his handsome features as he 
challenges a champion of the deep ocean. 

“Pump and reel. Pump and reel.” This 
war of attrition between man and fish 
often lasted many grueling hours as the 
angler drew the underwater opponent 
slowly up from 100 fathoms or more. The 


Lt James T. Huffstodt 
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unseen opponent large, powerful and 
cunning. 

“Tt may be a marlin that will jump 
high and clear off to your right and then 
go off in a series of leaps, throwing a 
splash like a speedboat in a sea as you 
shout for the boat to turn with him 
watching the line melting off the reel...,” 
he wrote. 

Sometimes the battle ended with a 
photograph at the dock of the triumphant 
angler and his trophy. More often, the 
final chapter came after a two or three 
hour battle with a straightened hook, a 
limp line and exhaustion. The mystery 
remained unsolved while the unseen 
quarry moved off into the murky depths. 

“There is a great pleasure in being on 
the sea, in the unknown wild suddenness 
of a great fish; in his life and death which 
he lives for you in an hour while your 
strength is harnessed to his; and there is 
satisfaction in conquering this thing 
which rules the sea it lives in,” he wrote. 

After a divorce in 1939, Hemingway 
moved to Finca Vigia (Lookout Farm) 
near Havana. Pilar was docked at the 
nearby fishing village of Cojimar, and 
when he wasn’t downing “Papa Dobles” 
at La Floridita, or shooting pigeons at the 
hunt club, Hemingway was at sea. 

It is not surprising that fishing 
inspired what many consider his greatest 
work: The Old Man And The Sea. An 
account of a simple Cuban fisherman’s 
epic lone battle against a giant marlin. 
The courage, endurance and simple faith 
demonstrated by the character Santiago 
speak to all men and women who have 
ever dared to fish the great waters. 

After a Homeric struggle, Santiago 
lashes the huge vanquished marlin to his 
frail wooden sail boat. But soon the aged 
weary Santiago must use a club to fight 
swarming sharks feeding on his prize fish. 
The predators are too many and ravenous. 
They leave Santiago only a remnant of the 
great fish. 

People the world over responded to 
this compelling story, seeing a nobility in 
the fisherman which defied disappoint- 
ment, defeat and death. The 1952 novel 
won a Pulitzer Prize and Nobel Prize for 
Literature. 

Critics and scholars still speculate 
who was the inspiration for the fictional 
Santiago. He may have been drawn from 
many individuals including the author, his 
boat captain Gregorio Fuentes, Bra 
Saunders or any of the anonymous Cuban 
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Hemingway's fishing boat the Pilar is preserved near Havana. Pictured above is the Wheeler, Pilar’s sister boat and near twin, which 


may be viewed at the IGFA marina, Dania Beach. 


fishermen wresting a living from an often 
cruel and unforgiving sea. 

Failing health and paranoia drove 
Hemingway from his island home in 
1960. Before he departed he gave his 
precious Pilar to Gregorio Fuentes. 
Hemingway died not long afterwards at 
his home in Ketchum, Idaho. He was 62. 

Hemingway epitomized the artist as 
outdoors man and adventurer. A strong 
and talented man, he could hold either a 
fishing rod, shotgun or stubby yellow 
number two pencil with equal dexterity. 
The writer and the sportsman 
complimented one another leaving behind 
a rich legacy that transcends both worlds. 

I like to believe that the spirts of Papa 
and Santiago still roam the Gulf Stream, 
seeking an elusive and regal world record 
marlin. The one who leaps and fights in 
the dreams of all deep-water anglers. @ 


Lt. James Huffstodt is the public 
information coordinator for the FWC 
Everglades Region. 


International Game Fish Association: 
Hemmingway Exhibit 


The mystique of Ernest Hemingway is mirrored in preserved 
artifacts and memorabilia on display at the International Game Fish 
Association Hall of Fame and Museum in Dania Beach. 

A fading fishing jacket, brown tinted pages of pencil-scrawled 
letters, an antiquated black manual typewriter, bronze sculptures of 
leaping marlin, a Spanish edition of The Old Man And The Sea, a 
weather-worn wooden main board with faded letters spelling Pilar, 
all are included in the exhibition. 

The items are on loan from Hemingway's former residence, 
Finca Vigia, Havana, Cuba, and the John F. Kennedy Library in 
Boston. This marks the first time in 35 years that the Castro 
government has allowed artifacts to leave the Finca, now a mu- 
seum dedicated to the author’s memory. 

The IGFA museum is at 300 Gulf Stream Way, Dania Beach, 
west of Interstate 95. Admission is $9 for adults, $7 for senior 
citizens and $5 for children. For more information call: (954) 922- 
4212 or access its Web site at http://www. igfa.org 
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af Chil Capen, landscape 
J artist, learned the basics 
from his father, who 
nurtured his early interest 
in art. As a young man Capen 
studied chemistry, became an industrial 
chemist and later a chemistry teacher. 
After moving to Miami in 1978 Capen 
developed an interest in painting Florida 
landscapes and birds. He has sold limited 
edition prints since the early 1980s. Until 
1998 his prints were available only as 
offset lithographs, but with new technol- 
ogy, all of Capen’s reproductions are now 
being printed with greater fidelity as 
Giclées (high quality computer-generated 
digital art prints). 

The Wildlife Foundation of Florida, 
Inc., a not-for-profit support organization 
for the Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission, and Florida Wildlife 


By Dick Sublette 


magazine are offering you five Phil Capen 
limited edition landscape prints. 

To order a signed and numbered Phil 
Capen print, please send a check or 
money order to the Wildlife Foundation of 
Florida, Inc., Phil Capen Prints, P.O. Box 
11010, Tallahassee, FL 32302. Each print 
offered will be signed and numbered by 
celebrated wildlife artist Phil Capen and 
shipped in a flat container via UPS. 
Florida residents must include a 7 per cent 
sales tax for the prints ordered. There is a 
$10 shipping charge per order. Multiple 
prints to the same address is considered a 
single order. 

Proceeds will be deposited with the 
Wildlife Foundation of Florida, Inc. One- 
half of the proceeds will help defray the 
Florida Wildlife magazine’s manuscript, 
art and photography expenses. @) 
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Little Blue Heron, 10” x 22.5”, $75 + $5.25 Florida tax. 


Sanibel Island, 20” x 29”, $140 + $9.80 Florida tax. 
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Chris Beatty 


efeat came to Chris 

Beatty in the middle of 

the night. She realized 

that the Florida Wild 
Mammal Association, a wildlife 
rehabilitation center she founded in 
1994, could not pay its bills. She would 
have to close its doors. 

The next day she called The 
Wakulla News and told a reporter she 
could no longer accept and rehabilitate 
injured animals. A couple days later, a 
man with a fawn that had been hit by a 
car pulled into her driveway. 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
an exasperated Beatty while telling the 
story. “I couldn’t tell him to go away.” 

Twenty-five other hurt animals 
were delivered to her doorstep in the 
two weeks after the newspaper pub- 
lished the story that the center would 
close. Volunteers began showing up 
again, and contributions arrived to help 
pay bills. Beatty operates the only 
rehabilitation center for injured wild 
animals in Wakulla, Franklin and 
Jefferson counties. 

“Hurt things just always seem to 
find their way to me,” she explained. 

Beatty found her calling after 
being laid off as a dietary supervisor of 
a south Florida drug and alcohol abuse 
center. She volunteered at a Fort 
Lauderdale area refuge and found a 
new career. Five years ago she, her 
husband and daughter moved to 
Wakulla County to escape city life. 

“This is almost heaven,” she said. 
“Because of the forest and park lands 
about 75% of this county will never be 
developed.” 

When she arrived in north 
Florida she went looking for a refuge at 


Text and Photograph by James Call 


which to work 
and found none. 
So she set out to 
start her own. 

“A problem 
in rural, small 
communities is 
that there are 
many needs,” 
said Staci 
Phillips, editor 
of The Wakulla 
News. “There 
are all these 
groups out there 
trying to raise money... that something 
like this may be forgotten.” 

It’s difficult to tap into people’s 
goodwill when they are scattered 
across a large region. The three-county 
area covers 1,739 square miles with a 
population density of 26 people per 
square mile. The state average is 278, 
according to a statistical abstract 
published by the University of Florida. 

Beatty accepted the challenge of 
building a center to serve this corner of 
Florida. She filed paperwork to create a 
nonprofit organization, received state 
and federal permits and had her 
property rezoned for wildlife rehabili- 
tation. She and a cadre of volunteers 
raised money with garage sales, fish 
fries, cake walks and contributions 
solicited on weekends at the Winn 
Dixie. Their pitch was simple: If you 
build a roadway, the habitat is affected. 
If we affect the animals’ habitat, then 
we should help them if they get hurt. 

Annually about 500 animals and 
birds find their way to The Florida 
Wild Mammal Association Compound, 
nestled in the woods between US 98 


and the Gulf of Mexico. There are 
orphaned fawns, squirrels and rabbits, 
one-winged sea gulls, a blind horse and 
his best friend, a young goat. 

This menagerie consumes about 
$220 worth of food a week. Member- 
ship fees raise about $3,000 a year. A 
Tallahassee veterinarian volunteers his 
service and provides medical care. 
Financially, it doesn’t add up. But with 
the help of volunteers, Wakulla County 
High School students, and three fund- 
raising mail-outs a year, Beatty is 
trying make it work. 

“Every time we think we can’t do 
it, a carrot comes in,” said Beatty. “A 
contribution that keeps us going.” @ 


James Call is the associate editor 
of Florida Wildlife magazine. 


If you would like to help the 
Florida Wild Mammal Association, 
write to Chris Beatty at 198 Edgar 


Poole Road, Crawfordville, Florida 
32327 
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CONSERVATION UPDATE 


MEET THE NEW FWC COMMISSIONERS 


H.A. “Herky” Huffman 

H.A. “Herky” Huffman of Enterprise was appointed to 
the Fish and Wildlife Commission in 1999. The former Army 
M.P. was sworn in during the agency’s first meeting in July. 
A Volusia County real estate broker, Huffman is impressed by 
1] nature’s wonder. He served as chairman of the county’s 
Marine Advisory Council, was on the board of the Volusia 
chapter of the National Wild Turkey Federation and is an 
active member of the National Rifle Association. 


David K. Meehan 
David K. Meehan of St. Petersburg was appointed to the 
Commission in 1999. A Vietnam veteran, following a tour of 
duty aboard a submarine, Meehan graduated from Florida 
State University in 1973. The insurance industry executive 
places preserving Florida’s natural heritage among his highest 
priorities. 


John D. Rood 

A visiting professor at the University of North Florida 
and current chairman of a development, investment and 
management company, John D. Rood was appointed in 1999. 
A University of Montana graduate, he views his background 
in business and appreciation of hunting and fishing as assets 
in balancing the interests of groups with conservation of 
natural resources. 
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Compiled by James Call 


SCIENTISTS WANT A GREENER SUV 
The Union of Concerned Scientists say they have 

designed a better sport utility vehicle. One that is more 
environmentally friendly. The UCS claims its redesigned Ford 
Explorer would get 50 percent better mileage, emit 75 percent 
less pollution and cost less. A report detailing how to make 
“greener SUV models” is posted on the group’s web site 
http://www.ucsusa.org, follow the transportation link. 


USDA ADDRESS CATTLE FEED 

The United States Department of Agricultural wants a 20 
percent cut in the phosphorus content of cattle feed. Phospho- 
rus from cattle manure in runoff causes overgrowth of algae 
and water pollution. The USDA Research Service reports, 
contrary to popular belief, high amounts of phosphorus do not 
enhance milk production. For more information check the 
agency’s web site at 
www.ars.usda.gov/is/pr/1999/990716.htm 


SNOOK ADVISORY 
The Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission 
(FWC) has increased legal minimum size for snook to 26 
inches total length. The maximum size is 34 inches and no 
snook larger than that may be kept. The bag limit remains 
two snook per day. 


LEAD-FREE FISHING 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service has proposed creating 
13 “Lead-Free Fishing Areas” in National Wildlife Refuges 
across the U.S. to protect common loons from poisoning when 
they swallow lost or discarded lead fishing tackle. By 2001 
only products made from lead alternatives such as 
tin,tungsten, stainless steel, plastic or ceramic will be allowed 
in lead-free fishing areas. Maine has already outlawed sale of 
lead sinkers beginning in 2002 and started an outreach 
program, giving “Hooked on Fishing” kits with lead-free 
sinkers to kids. 


NATIONAL KEY DEER REFUGE 

Jim Halpin is the new manager of the 8,542-acre National 
Key Deer Refuge in Big Pine Key. The refuge is home to 22 
endangered and threatened species including crocodiles, Key 
Largo woodrats and leatherback turtles. Halpin is a 14-year 
veteran with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service with 12 years 
of experience managing coastal refuges. He holds a bachelor 
of science degree in biology from Davis and Elkins College 
in Elkins, West Virginia. 
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BUSH SIGNS FWC BILL 


Governor Jeb Bush signed into law the bill creating the 


Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission at a RESERVE OFFICER OF THE YEAR 


ceremony in August at the Florida Marine Research Institute Jim Smith of Jacksonville, named the 1998-99 Wildlife 
in St. Petersburg. Reserve Officer of the Year by the FWC in June, passed away 
in August. While battling cancer, Smith contributed 2,000 


hours to commission projects. He assisted officers on patrol, 
worked as a dispatcher and manned displays at the Jackson- 
OP; ville Fair and the re-enactment of the Battle of Olustee. A 
colleague said of Smith, “His enthusiasm and commitment 
PLDLIF'K defined a standard which will be a challenge for others to 
meet.” 
COMING IN JANUARY-FEBRUARY 
More 1999 Photo Contest Winners BUCK REGISTRY ON THE WEB 
Discovering a world underground You can view the Florida Buck Registry by pointing your 


Up Swift Creek with a paddle browser to www-state.fl.us/fwe and follow the hunting link. 


Remembering the Tampa Bay Oil Spill The registry lists the number and quality of white-tailed deer 
taken by hunters in Florida. 


THE Y2K FLORIDA WILDLIFE ART CONTEST 
The deadline for the only art contest of the new millennium that really matters is 
May 17, 2000. 


The Florida Wildlife Art Contest is for original art of native Florida game, non-game 
and endangered species. Preference is given to art 12" x 16" and 16" x 20.” The 
winning artist will be paid $600, featured in the September-October issue and 
remembered in history as the first winner in the new millennium. You can get a copy 
of the contest rules by either visiting the FWC Web site at www.state.fl.us/fwe/ and 


follow the publications link, or contacting us. 


The e-mail address is subletr @ gfc.state.fl.us, our postal address is Florida Wildlife, 
620 South Meridian Street, Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600 and our telephone number is 


(850) 488-5563. 
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